Introduction

he was planning to write, he wrote to Mr. GeofFrey Faber
on 20 March 1937:

It is a gloomy play, I rather think it is going to be
much the grimmest thing I have ever written; when I
tell you it is about a birthday party you will see the
possibilities: everything goes wrong except the cake.
That sounds as if I had been influenced by Chehov,
Tchechoff, Checkhov, and perhaps I have.

In a letter written a little late* to Mrs. Faber (24 February
1938) he took up these two points again:

Yes, I hope it is quite clear that nobody dies except
Amy (who, as you must have gathered, had a weak
heart). The tragedy, as with my Master Tchehov, is as
much for the people who have to go on living, as for
those who die.

Readers of The Three Sisters, The Seagull, or The Cherry
Orchard will see why Eliot chose Chekov for his master; no
one is Chekov's equal as the dramatist of the kind of
country house over which there broods a sad sense of
futility and doom; where nevertheless there are warming,
even hilarious touches of human comedy, as well as of
heart-break, and the whole is natural and spontaneous and
truthful. If all this could be kept in a play of equal verisi-
militude, but into which could be injected some theme to
include Eliot's growing religious awareness, in a language
like the fresh conversation of Chekov's characters, yet
heightened into poetry by the extremity of the experience
to be enacted, it would carry conviction, even to a London
audience, of a religious reality beyond, and yet within,
their customary drawing-rooms.

The vision of reality that Eliot wished to show was a
Christian vision, as his whole development as a poet and
thinker proves; yet he also wished to avoid the direct
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